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lheads, which could be changed from 
time to time for those of other minor 
and temporary celebrities. 

* 


CHARIVARIA. 


Tw writing of the Channel hero the day 
after his great achievement, a journal pro- i 
duced a phrase which is hound to he-| One cannot help feeling a large amount 
It referred to M. Biérior Of sympathy for the Spanish Govern- 
ment, which at one and the same time 


come classical. 
is “the intrepid aeronaut.” 


* has to fight the Riff abroad and the | 


* -— . 

On the spot where the first man to fly Riff-raff at home. x + 
the Channel alighted from his aeroplane, z 
The Daily Mail has decided to erect a), 
newspaper column. Court, the other day, stated that he was 
* born in Lu. kno vy during the siege. It 
England is not going to|! aight that since this statement 
A Mr. Westakr. has. ceived proposals from several 
nounced his intention of attempting enterprising newspapers that he should 
to cross the Channel on a plank. write his reminiscences of the Mutiny. 

+ | Pe 

Another failure for the 
The Pro-Budget Demonstration in Tra-}| writer in 
falgar Square proved that Mr. Aseurra | women inventors 
has not succeeded — 
in convincing the 
Socialists, at any 
rate, that the Bud- 
get is not a Social- 
istic measure. 

* 
* 

The London Gaz- 
ette, after an exist- 
ence of nearly two 
anda half centuries, 
has adopted the 
plan of printing a 
table of contents. 
This should dispose 
of the libel that we 
Britishers are slow 
to adopt new ideas. 


Meanwhile 


fall behind. has an- he has 1 


Government!) “It is only of late years,” says a 
The Express on the subject of 
“that woman has dis- 





* . 

In an action 
brought by The 
Times to recover 
the price of an ad- 
vertisement article, | 
the defendant al-| Bi 


BANK HOLIDAY HUMOUR. 


> CAREFUL NOT TO TAKE A BOAT WITH A NAME LIKE THIS, THE SIMPLEST MOViME.T— SUC 


leged that the con-) yg qe cmaxcixe oF SEATS 
tract was for an 
advertisement in the form of ¢ 
article. “ That, of course, was out of| her long dormant powers of invention. 
the question,” stated plaintiff's counsel, | What about the wife of Axaxtas ? 
“as no paper would enter into such an “er 
agreement.” This clearly proves that; With reference to the discussion on 
legal innocence is not confined to the; the question whether there is a future 
\life for animals, ‘Tom Cat” writes to 
}inform us that he hopes to have no 
The Clerk of the London County | fewer than eight future lives. 
Council is compiling a list of the statues, | * 
monuments, and memorials in the Metro-| ‘‘Send P.C. for free booklet,” says an 
polis. Ifa title has not yet been chosen | advertisement of a certain article of 
for this brochure we would respectfully |commerce. An old lady who read this 


What to Avoid.” | direction writes to say that she has asked 
* 


IS LIABLE TO MISCONSTRUCTION, 


» 
Pench. ee 
* 


Suggest, “ 


Exception has been taken to the) pamphlet, but received saucy refusals 
erection on the Embankment of a statue! from one and all of them. 
to a gentleman of whom Posterity will ". 
probably ask, “ What did he do?” To} The Pall Mall Magazine 
meet this difficulty of evanescent fame, | article on the delights of 
we would respectfully suggest that such} Arctic Norway.” But we would ask as 
Statues might be made with detachable! patriots: Is it really necessary for 


publishes an 


An applicant at the Kingston Police | 





i. leading | covered the fact that she too has within | 


several police-constables to fetch her the | 


“A Holiday in| 


Britons to go abroad in the summer to 
| enjoy this sort of thing? 

| 

| The result of the recent experiment 
w The Ferret at Portsmouth is claimed 
as a victory by those persons who object 
to the Navy being boomed. 








AFTER THE BUDGET. 
Destirere Peer, in consequence of 
‘recent financial reverses, is prepared to 
isell four ancestral halls, town house, 
grouse moor, deer forest, salmon stream, 
three Holbeins, assorted heirlooms ; to- 
gether, or in separate lots. No reasonable 
offer refused. For further particulars, 
apply Viscounr Sroxey-Srrarrorp, ¢/o 
Lord Rowton, Hammersmith. 

Apvertiser, a Landowner who has been 
ruined by undeserved increment, desires 
to dispose of a few 
thousand acres of 
freehold — property 
situated in the 
heart of an = im- 
mense manufactur- 
ing town. The 
property is rack- 
rented, and 
prises a number of 
banks, warehouses, 
hospitals, 
and a most beauti- 
ful park with band- 
stand complete. 
The purchase Ino- 
ney may be paid 
in weekly — instal- 
iments. First offer 
to “ Exits,” Poste 


col- 


shops, 


Restante, Joulogne- 
sur-Mer, gets this 


lot. 

CHAIRMAN OF 
' Ramway, who can 
no longer meet his 
daily expenses and 
is compelled to earn a livelihood some- 
| how, will exchange Free Life Pass over 
tall British Railway systems for Pierrot’s 
‘outfit or B flat cornet. Please reply to 
Partan, ¢'o Cloakroom, St. Pancras. 

Yacut Owner, no longer able to pay 
harbour-dues, seeks genteel employment. 
Cannot afford to pay premium, but will 
give gratuitous use of 60-ton Cutter at 
present lying at Cowes. A prompt reply 
to Desrerate, The Garret, Grosvenor 
Square, will be welcome. 





A Soft Job. 
| ‘ > > - : 
| From an advertisement of the Zancics 
in Liverpool : 
| “We offer £20 if we fail to transmit any 
word suggested. We further offer £250 to any 
two people who do the same.” 
There ought to be a fairish field of 
| claimants for the £250. 
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THE PICTURE PUZZLE. 

“War's this?” said Betty, “A 
cow’s tail ?” 

“Or a pump-handle ?” 

“ Or a boy-scout’s alpenstock ?” 

“Or the South Pole?” 

‘I expect you're all of you right,” 
said Billy Darton; “ but, if you ask me, 
| should say it might be a bit of bamboo 
—something Japanese—part of a light 
building, for instance. What’s the pic- 
ture supposed to be about ?” 

“ Fancy our never looking at the title,” 
said Betty. “Here it is. Street Scene in 
Yokohama. I’m sure Mr. Darton must 
be right. How clever of you to guess a 
thing like that, Mr. Darton!” 

“Not at all; not at all,” said Billy 
modestly. 

“Well now,” I said, “we 
hamboo pole, and two faces, and three 
pairs of feet. What shall we do with 
the extra pair?” 

“Do you think the faces might be 
Manx, and have three feet apiece.” 

‘ But it says Yokohama.” 

“T suppose that is against it.” 

“Perhaps the third face is turned 
away,” said Billy very tentatively. 
“This blob of hair, now—mightn’t that 
he its back view ?” 

‘But of course!” cried Betty. 
brilliant you are, Mr. Darton.” 

I couldn’t remember to have ever heard 
this epithet applied to Billy—not, at 
least, on the score of intelligence, though 


*ve got a 


“ How 


he is quite good at nursery cannons. 
Billy is one of those nice clean young 
fellows who seem to get along quite 
comfortably, thank you, without any 
particular brains, and contrive, for some 
obscure reason, to exert a strange fascina- 
tion upon sweet innocent natures like 
Betty’s. 

“Have you noticed,” Mrs. Carstairs 
had recently confided in me, “that our 
dear girl seems to attract poor young 
Mr. Darton. I do hope nothing serious 
will come of it. The General and | 
feel most strongly that it should be 
discouraged. You see, Mr. Darton has 
very little beyond his subaltern’s pay, 
and no prospects; and I’m told there 
isn’t any chance of a career in the Army 
nowadays unless you have brains. 
Things have sadly changed. It was 
very different in the General’s time.” 

“There is still an opening,” I said, 

for physical prowess in the Service.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Carstairs, “but you 
can never count on having awar. Besides 
there’s always a certain risk attached to 
fighting, isn’t there?” 

“1 don’t see how this piece of dress 
comes in,” said Betty; “it’s not a bit 
like the rest of her.” 

“ Perhaps she’s been sitting on a sofa, 
and one of the cushions came away with 
her when she got up.” 





“T think mosaics are so interesting,” 
said Mrs. Carstairs. ‘* Have you seen the 
ones they have in St. Mark’s at Venice, 
Mr. Postlethwaite ? ” 

“Tam deferring that pleasure,” replied 
the Curate, “until the Campanile has 
been restored.” 

“Quite right, quite right,” said the 
General. “ But it can never be the same 
thing.” 

“T have an inspiration,” said Billy. 
“Mightn’t it be one of those things that 
Japanese women wear at the back of 
their waists ?’ 

“ Of course, of course,’ cried Betty 
in generous admiration. “ Really, Mr. 
Darton, you are too splendid ! ” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” said Billy ; “ just 
a knack.” 

“Ever tried the War-game, Darton ?” 
asked the General on a note of unusual 
respect. “Since my time, you know. 
German invention. What’s their name 
for it? Krigspill, or some such bar- 
barism.” 

“No, sir; can’t say I’ve ever played 
it,” said Billy ; “I should like to try my 
hand at it.” 

“Oh, he’d pick it up at once,” said 
Betty. “And [ shouldn’t care to be the 
enemy if he gets to play it like he plays 
Jigsaw. I never saw anything so mar- 
vellous. But to business. We’ve got 
to fill in that vawning chasm over the 
head of the Jap man.” 

i Perhaps it’s a bit of background.” 

“You can’t have background cutting 
off half his head.” 

“He may have lost the other half at 
Port Arthur.” 

“What about 
you ve got to find a place for that. 
not try it on his head ?” 

“But it won’t go. It’s broad at the 
top and narrow at the bottom—just the 
opposite of the gap.” 

‘Il suppose,” said Billy, “it couldn't 
possibly be one of those straw-hats the 
Japanese johnnies wear—likea bee-hive? 
You might just turn the thing upside 
down and see if it goes.” ‘ 

“Well, I’m jigsawed,” cried Betty. 
“You're simply beyond everything, Mr. 
Darton. Father, we’ve been entertain- 
ing a genius unaware.” 

* Bravo, Darton!” said the General. 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Billy. 


this donkey-pannier ? 


Why 


That was Saturday night, and by the 
following evening Pilly had achieved a 
still greater quest. He broke it to me 
next morning in the Carstairs motor on 
the way to the station. 

“My dear boy,” I cried, “a thousand 
congratulations. She’s a charming girl, 
and you thoroughly deserve her. Beauty 
at the prow and brains at the helm—a 
perfect combination. Parents agreeable 
and all that ?” 

“Went better than I expected,” said 





Billy. “Afraid they might buck a bit 
owing to my—— well, the fact is they 
used to think rather poorly of my intelli- 
gence. But now they tell me they ’ve 
no hesitation in trusting Betty to me, as 
they ‘re sure I have a career before me.” 

“No wonder,” I said, “after your 
record performance with the puzzle. 
You surpassed yourself.” 

“Pretty good, wasn’t it?” said Billy. 
“But I don't mind telling you now, 
strictly between ourselves, that that 
puzzle was a plant.” 

“A plant!” I cried. 
a plant?” 

“Sort of a daisy,” said Billy. “J 
brought it down myself on Saturday. 
Man in the regiment showed me how it 
went, and I did it over and over scores 
of times, till I knew it by heart.” 

‘And you were dishonourable enough 
to impose on that sweet girl’s innocence 
and credulity? Oh, Billy!” 

* You wrong me, old man,” he replied. 
“As thingummy said, ‘I could not love 
the dear so much, loved I not honour 
more’!” 

* But you deceived her,’ I insisted. 
“You led her to suppose that you were 
a genius. Is that your idea of conduct 
befitting an officer and a gentleman ?” 

“Dear old chap,” said Billy, “ you 
don't understand. I’m not clever enough 
for that. The plant was her own notion, 
bless her.” O. 8S. 


“What kind of 





HEROIC EXAMPLE. 
[Lieutenant SuackLETON says that one of his 
most glorious moments in the Antarctic was 
when he dreamed he was eating bread-and 
butter. ] 

Percy, seated at your teatime meal, 
Henceforth you must hesitate to utter 
Those objections which we know you feel 
‘To beginning it with bread-and-butter. 
Rather, Percival, must you express 
Positive anxiety to tackle tons, 
That thereby, perchance, you may possess 
Glorious moments like Lieutenant 
SHACKLETON’S. 
Not on jammy rolls his fancy fed! 
His desires were infinitely more set 
On a single slice of British bread 
Duly overlaid with British Dorset, 
For in Polar regions this could make 
Dreams considerably more enticing 
Than could any iced Madeira cake ; 

He, in point of fact, was sick of icing. 
Round the provender which you despise 
Still his fondest recollections cluster, 
For on this he fixed his dreaming 

eyes— 
Went thereon a visionary buster. 
Wherefore mourn not if your cake should 
fail, 
Let not such a fact, fastidious grubber, 
Serve you as the whaler serves the whale, 
And (revolting image!) make you 
blubber. 
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First Citizen. “AH! BUT YOU WAIT TILL YOU “EAR IM SPEAK.” 
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Seconp Citizex. “ WELL, IT AIN’T MUCH LIKE ‘IS PICTURES.” 


Certain Ministers, including the Chancellor of the Exchequer, are reported to have spoken their political principles into a gramophone, 
for the benefit of The Budget League. } 
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IN A GARRISON TOWN. 


Wife of Civilian. “ ANY NEWS OF YOUR SISTER?” 


Colonel's Wife. “Ou, HAVEN'T you HEARD? SUCH A SAD THING--SHE 'S MARRIED A CIVILIAN ; BUT SHE ’S BEEN SO BRAVE ABOUT IT.” 











LOST INNOCENCE. 


Tue hours of gold come back to me 


‘Phat Time has pinched (he can’t return ’em), 


The well-remembered chestnut-tree 
(Or was it, after all, laburnum ?), 
The rural rill, 
The shriek of dying pigs—I hear them still. 


*Tis out of no bucolic whim 
[ promulgate agrarian measures ; 
But, now that London’s lure is dim, 
And stale to me her storied pleasures, 
I'd give a lot 
To be like some of those to whom they ‘re not. 


I see them rubicund and hale, 
Men whom the underground nonplusses, 
Who cling convulsive to the rail 
Of apoplectic motor-buses, 
On fire to view 
The splendours of St. Stephen’s and the Zoo. 


Irom hamlets far away they wend, 
They breathe the air of brake and coppice, 
They know not which the southward end 
Of Regent Street, and which the top is ; 
They also cube 
By devious jinks their journeys on the Tube. 


Ah, would that I could feel the thrill, 
As once I felt, of urban clamour, 
Could lose my heart to Ludgate Hill, 
And re-experience the glamour 
Of Oxford Street, 
The magic and the mystery of the Fleet ; 


Could share the wild delirious sense 
Of those who hie from havens stilly, 
And, flotsam on its seas immense, 
Could pause again in Piccadilly 
To ask some bland 
Policeman, “ Officer, is this the Strand ?” 








Mr. H. G. Wetts in The Daily Mail :— 

“Within a year we shall have aeroplanes capable of starting from 
Calais circling over London, dropping a hundredweight or so of 
explosive upon the printing machines of The Daily Mail and returning 
securely to Calais for another similar parcel.” 

“Tt seems a long time to wait,” sighed the editor of a rival 
| paper. 








“The general conduct of the operations will be invader 
| versus invader,” says The Berks Advertiser on the Army 
| Manoeuvres. So that when the Kaiser and the Empress of 
| the North arrive together we shall see what we shall see. 
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MORE ENTERPRISE. 


I. 
Watkixa tHe CHANNEL. 
Prize To PEDESTRIANS. 
Huce Orver. 


: EveryTmine that is possible having now 
been done-—thanks to gallant BuErior— 
to the Channel, either on its surface 
or above, The Mor ning Surprise has 
decided to offer a prize of £1,000 to the 
first person, man, woman, or suffragette, 
who succeeds in walking on its bed from 
Dover to Calais or from Calais to Dover. 
The conditions are of the simplest. 
Forty-eight hours’ notice must be given, 
wnd the pedestrian must prove to the 
satisfaction of The Surprise that he has 
remained on the bottom and not swum. 


Mach competitor 
will be allowed to 
charter a vessel, 
which will move 
above him at a rea- 


pace, say two miles 
aun hour, to supply 
him with aim, and, 
if need be, pelagic 
nourishment. It is 
understood that the | f 
last person to shake 
hands with h 
the departing shore 
and the first as he 


kn on 


emerges from E 
waters must be a 
representative of 
The Morning Sur- 
prise, The sue- 
cessful or even un- 


successful competi- 
record ol his 
adventures must be 
offered first to that 
paper, and any quotation from it will be 
allowed only on humble application. 


tor’s 


Such was the announcement which 
appeared in “'o Morning Surprise 
directly alter | BiErior had sueceeded 


in di; ishing in he re Levavasseur feared 


to tread. ‘The following day The Sur- 
prise, always magnanimous and willing 


to recognise the claims of the other side 
the second halfpenny in the penny, so 
to speak—printed the following 


MuUNICs itio n: 


com- 


Parneric Lerrer From 


May I 
for a little? 


rE CHANNEL. 


ask you to hold hard 
Really this is getting 
monotonous. Iam a poor little Channel 
at best—only twenty miles or so wide 
at the vexed spot—and I’ve had enough 
of it. I don’t get a minute's peace. 
Either I am being steamed or sailed 
(by very bad sailors, too, as I 
happen only too well to know), or I am 
being swum or flown over, or dropped 


Ssirn,— 


over 


y 
great 
I 


ship .. 
Nacry. “ Coup’? YER SEE THE NOTICE, ‘Roap CLosep’?” M. Pic ‘ton will be 
Votorist. “Yes! CONFOUND YoU, AND IT’S WIDE OPEN.” féted in London to- 
- - - — — morrow. His inten- 
The Morn ‘ning Surpr ise, M. Trotter, the tion is to walk to America very shortly. 








into, or ‘ented and stewed in some 
way or other. It’s a bore, I tell you.| Ports, the Commanding Officer of the 
And now comes the news that you are|Garrison, and the Head-master of thie 


inciting stockbrokers and other walking 
gentlemen to tramp across me in their 
boots. ‘This, Sir, is going too far. | 
ask you to stop it. Pe Cuannet. 


Meanwhile the name of a competitor | 
was received, a M. Trotter, a French 
subject of English parentage. M. Trotter 
was the expert pedestrian attached to 
the firm of Lepitapatte, the famous boot- 
makers, and M. Lepitapatte accompanied | 
him to Calais to superintend the great 
essay. Interviewers at once got to work. 


Il. 
rr ‘ » | 
Tue Great Coaxver. WALK. 

M. Trorrer Conr wenn. 

Seen vesterday by a representative of | 





— Pave 








intrepid ambulator, ex “pressed his be- 
lief in his powers of endurance under 
the sea. He had, he said, made a number | 
of experiments with regard to‘obtaining | 
a consort vessel that ex: ‘actly matched his 
own speed to carry the tube and supply | 
him with air, and had at last found| 
the perfect article in a dredger belong-| 
ing to Dover Harbour. This, then, | 
would cross the Channel immediately | 
above him and at his own pace exactly. 

Asked when he would start, he said | 
that as far as he was concerned he was | 
ready then, but the decision rested with | 
M. Lepitapatte, who didn’t want him 
get his feet wet. 

IIT. 
Detays ar Dover. 

M. Trorrer iw Despair. 

Telegraphing late last night The Sur- 
prise correspondent says that all is in 
readiness for M. Trotter’s departure early 


to-morrow, and the Mayor and Corpora-| 


|ment is M. Lepitapatte, who still shakes 


}condition of a pair of soles too highly 


tol, a further step in the path of progress. 


tion of Dover, the Warden of the Cinque 


School are all sitting up all night so as 
to give the heroic young pedestrian a 
good send-off. The only fly in the oint- 


his head when he dips his finger into 


the sca and brings it out wet and 
thinks of the rocks at the bottom. There 


is, of course, such a thing as rating the 





| but excuses must be made for the proud 
inventor... 
IV. 
Tue Cnanne, Watkep! } 


Triuwpn ror France ann Tue Morne: | 
SURPRISE, 
RevoLuTION IN ‘TRANSIT. 
No More Mar pe Mer. 
— Yesterday, he- 
tween the hours ol 


4 am. and 9 p.m. 
the Channel was 
walked. The hero 


was M. Piéton, who, 
while M. Trotter | 
was still asleep ani 
M. Lepitapatte was 


again testing the 
dampness of the 


sea, slipped into his 
diving costume on 
Calais beach and, 
descending into the 
| water, was lost to 
i view. His pace he- 
ing slower even 
than that of M. 
Trotter, he was fed 
with air by a pre- 
Dreadnought battle- 


re) 








v. 
“ALL IS WELL WITH FRANCE.” 
JUBILATION IN Panis. 

Paris.—The leading articles in all the 
newspapers hail M. Piéton’s walk as a 
great French victory. The following 
are some extracts :— 

The Matin.—One ‘feels that man lias 
suddenly become greater. 

The Petit Parisien. —The triumph of 
| Piéton is shared by all Frenchmen, even 
cripples. 

The Petit Journal. — This stirring 
| victory is a national victory which marks 


| The Radical.-—-The prophets of evil 
must stop croaking. All is well with 
| France. 

| The Petite République.—The walking 
of the Channel gives an impression of 
| definitive conquest. Piéton’s name will 
live with those of ALEXANDER, C.rsar and 
NAPOLEON, 
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MR. PUNCH’S RELIABLE GUIDE TO POPULAR HOLIDAY RESORTS. 
No. L—BITCRANKIE, N.B. 
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. Sar? Day IN BITcRANKIE. 4. Scorcy Larrp pDEER-STALKING, 9. SawBaTH aT Bitcrankte. 14, Murcnkin, 


4. 

2. Loca “ Lity or THE DELL” (witH ackNow- 5. Bonnte Hearuer. 10. Brr Car, 15. Too Mutcukin. 
6 
- i 








. BLve-BELL 0’ BITCRANKIR. 


} 
} 
‘ — pews Barre RA 
CANNY LADDIE 0’ THAT ILK. 


> ylEDGMENTS TO Mr. Harry Lauper). 6. Brr Bury. 7. Bit Barrys. 11. Expers. 12. Expest. 1 
3. WALKING-STICK FOR USE AT BITCRANKIE. 8. Bonnie Bit Barry. 13. Braw Htecanper. ] 
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THE RABBITS. 
Cuarrer VIT.—ALL 
“May I have a dance?” [asked Miss 


Blair. 
She 


OVER. 


put her head on one side and 
considered. 

“One, two, three—the next but fire,” 
she said. 

* Thank you. 
it only one ?” 

“You may have two running then, if 
you like.” 

“What about two running, and one 
hopping, and one really gliding? Four 
altogether.” 

* We'll see,” said Miss Blair gravely. 

Myra, who was being very busy, came 
up and dragged me away. 

“T want to introduce you to somebody. 
I say, have you seen Thomas?” 

“ It’s no earthly good introducing me 
to Thomas again.” 

“ He’s so important, because he thinks 
the dance was his idea ; of course L’d 
meant to have it all along. ‘There she is 

her name’s Dora Dalton. I think it’s 
Dora.” 

“T shall call her Dora anyhow.” 

I was introduced, and we had a very 
jolly waltz together. She danced de- 
lightfully ; and when we had found a 
comfortable corner she began to talk. 

She said, ‘* Do you play cricket ?” 

I was rather surprised, but | kept 
quite cool, and said, ** Yes.” 

‘My brother’s very fond of it. He 
He was playing here 
yesterday against Mr. Mannering’s team, 
and made six, and then the umpire gave 
him out; but he wasn’t out really, and 
he was very angry. I don’t wonder, do 
you ¢ 

I had a sudden horrible suspicion. 

“Did you say your name was Dora 
I mean his name was Dalton ?” 

“Yes. And just he was 
angry, which anybody would be, the 
wicket-keeper was very rude and told 
him to go home and—and_ bake 
head.” 

* Not I said gently, my sus- 
picions having now become almost a 
certainty. “ Boil.” 

“Go home and boil 
repeated indignantly. 

“And did he?” 

“Did he what?” 

“Er—did he understand —I mean 
don’t you think your brother may have 
misunderstood? I can’t believe that a 
wicket-keeper would ever demean him- 
self by using the word ‘boil.’ Not as 
you might say boil. ‘Cool his head’ 
was probably the expression—it was a 
very hot day, I remember. And 
ah, there’s the music beginning again. 
Shall we go back ?” 

[ am afraid Miss Dalton’s version of 
the incident was not quite accurate. 


That sounds a lot ; is 


is very good too. 


because 


his 


bake,” 


his head,” she 





| What had happened was this: I had 
| stumped the fellow when he was nearly 
a mile-and-a-half outside his crease ; and 
when he got back to it some minutes 
later and found the umpire’s hand up, 
he was extremely indignant and dramatic 
about it. Quite to myself, sotto voce as it 
were, I murmured, ‘ Oh, go home!” and 
I may have called attention in some way 
to the “bails.” But as to passing any 
remarks about boiling heads—well, it 
simply never occurred to me. 

I had a dance with Myra shortly after 
this. She had been so busy and impor- 
tant that I felt” quite a stranger. I 
adapted my conversation accordingly. 

“It’s a very jolly floor, isn’t it?” I 
said as [ brought her an ice. 

“Oh, yes!” said Myra, playmg up 
promptly. 


“Have you been to many floors—I 
mean dances, lately ?” 

“Oh, ves!” 

“So have I. I think dances have 


heen very late lately. I think when the 
floor’s nice it doesn’t matter about the 
Don’t you think the band is rather 
too elastic —1 mean keeps very good time? 
I think so long as the time is good it 
doesn’t matter about the floor.” 

“Oh, isn’t it?” said Myra enthusias- 
tically. 

There was a pleasant pause while we 
both thought of something else to say. 

“ Have you,” we began—— 

“T beg your pardon,” we said at once. 

“T was going to say,” Myra went on, 
“have you read any nice books lately, or 
are you fonder of tennis ?” 


ices. 


‘IT like reading nice books about 
tennis,” I said. “If they are nice 
hooks and are really about tennis. Er— 


Ilo you live in London ?” 

“Yes. It is so handy for the theatres, 
isn’t it? There is no place exactly like 
London, is there? | mean it’s 
(lifferent.” 

*“ Well, of course up in Liverpool we 
(lo get the trams, you know, now 
I say, I’m tired of pretending I’ve only 
just met you. Let’s talk properly.” 

At this moment I heard a voice 
‘Let’s try in here,” and Archie 
Dahlia appeared. 

“Hallo! here’s the happy pair,” 
Myra. 

They came in and looked at us diffi- 
dently. I leant back and gazed at the 
ceiling. 

“Were you just going?” said Archie. 

“We were not,” I said. 

“Then we ’ll stay and talk to you.” 

“ We were in the middle of an impor- 
tant conversation.” 

“Oh, don’t mind us.” 

“Thank you. It’s really for your 
benefit, so you’d better listen. Let me 
where were we? Oh ‘One 
pound of beef, ninepence ; three pounds 
of potatoes, fourpence; one piece of 


sO 


say, 


and 


said 


see, yes, 








emery paper for the blanc-mange, tup- 
pence; one pound of india-rubber——’” 

** Dahlia darling,” interrupted Myra, 
in a fair imitation of Archie’s voice, 
“*how often have I told you that we 
can't afford india-rubber in the cake? 
Just a few raisins and a cherry is really 
all you want. You mustn’t be so extra- 
vagant.’” 

“*Dearest, I do try; and after all, 
love, it wasn’t I who fell into the cocoa 
last night.’ ”’ 

“*T didn’t fall in, I simply dropped 
my pipe in, and it was you insisted en 
pouring it away afterwards. And then 
look at this--One yard of lace—4s. Gd. 
That ’s for the cutlets, 1 suppose. For 
people in our circumstances paper fril- 
lings are quite sufficient.’ ” 

Archie and Dahlia listened to us with 
open mouths. Then they looked at each 
other and then at us again: 

“Ts there any more?” asked Archie. 

“There’s lots more, but we’ve for- 
gotten it.” 

“You aren’t ill or anything?” 

“We are both perfectly well.” 

“How ’s Miss Dalton ?’ 

“Dora,” I said, “is also well. 
Miss Fortescue, and so is Thomas. 
are all well.” 

“T thought perhaps— 

“No, there you are wrong.” 

“T expect it’s just the heat and the 
excitement,” said Dahlia with a smile. 
“It takes some people like that.” 

‘I’m afraid you miss our 
parable,” said Myra. 

“We do. Come on, Dahlia.” 

“Youll pardon me, Archibald, but 
Miss Blair is dancing this with me.” 

Archie objected strongly, but I left 
him with Myra, and took Miss Blair 
away. We sat on the stairs and thought. 

“It has been a lovely week,” said 
Miss Blair. 

“Tt has,” I agreed. 

“Perhaps more lovely for me than 
for you.” 

“That ’s just ghere I don’t agree with 
you. You know, we think it’s greatly 
over-rated. Falling in love, I mean.” 

“Who’s ‘we’?” 

“Myra and I. We've been talking it 
over. That’s why we rather dwelt upon 
the sordid side of it just now. I suppose 
we didn’t move you at all ?” 

“No,” said Miss’ Blair, 
settled.” 

“'That’s exactly it,” Isaid. “I should 
hate to be settled. It’s so much more 
fun like this. Myra quite agrees with me.” 

Miss Blair smiled to herself. ‘ But 
perhaps some day——”’ she began. 

“T don’t know. I never look more 
than a week ahead. ‘It has been great 
fun this week, and it will probably be 
great fun next week.’ That’s my motto.” 

“Well, ye-es,” said Miss Blair doubt- 
fully. Tue Eno. <A. A.M. 
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REMNANT DAY AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


SUGGEST THAT, IN VIEW OF THE DEPRESSION IN ArT CIRCLES, ARTISTS SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO VEND THEIR OWN PICTURES. 








THE DEFERRED FOUR. 
“We want 8, 
And we won't wait.” —Old Song. 
“You just wait, 
And you ‘Il get 8.”—Nev Song. 
Scene—District Railway. 

Radical Passenger (to Tory Passenger). 
Well, so you ’re going to have your eight, 
after all; and I suppose you feel pretty 
cock-a-whoop over what you are pleased 
to regard as the success of your manu- 
factured agitation ? 

Tory Passenger. Not at all. We made 
our protest, and appealed to public 
opinion, and then left the Government 
atlone, because there were rumours, long 
ago, that they meant to give way. There’s 
nothing to shout about. If you have any 
sense of decency you don’t crow when 
your opponent admits that you were in 
the right. 

Radical. But your jingo journals will 
be raising all sorts of paans of triumph. 

Tory. [think not. They haye received 
the news with a very proper and digni- 
fied decorum. No shouts of victory as 
if it were a party question ; just a quiet 
satisfaction for the country’s sake, dashed 








with a little natural regret that, owing 
to three years of false economy, we are 
still behind in our programme. But 
perhaps you haven't read our papers ? 
Radical. No, 1 haven’t; and I don’t 
want to. (Plunges into his Radical 
evening paper. A pause.) Ha! 1 see 
why you’re not jubilant over the Dread- 
noughts. Have you read this leader ? 
Tory. No, Lhaven’t;andI don’t want to. 
Radical. Well, you shall have it read 
to you, then. (Reads aloud.) “An air 
of melancholy pervaded the comments of 
the Opposition last night on the decision 
of the Government to proceed with the 
‘contingent Dreadnoughts.’ To be cut 
off from their popular thesis that the 
country is in danger from the cheese- 
paring economy of a Liberal Government 
is like parting with an old friend who 
has done yeoman’s service in past times. 
The farewell is painful and reluctant.” 
Tory. “ Evil be to him,” &. A man 
who could write like that—well, it seems 
that there are no limits to what some 
Englishmen will believe about their 
political opponents. 
Radical. I say, where did you get that 
last phrase from ? 





Tory. Out of my head, of course, after 
hearing what you read. 

Radical. Well, it’s rather a curious 
coincidence, but there’s something very 
like it lower down here, only with the 
“no” left out before “limits.” It says 
that your agitation has been “a complete 
fiasco,” because the public “altogether 
refused to believe that a Government 
which had dealt so frankly with the facts 
and saw so clearly the possible points of 
danger needed any urging to do what 
was necessary for safety.” Then it goes 
on to say: “ There are limits to what the 
average Englishman will believe about 
his political opponents.” 

Tory. Well, then, your Radical leader- 
writer must be something else than an 
“average Englishman,” for there seem 
to be no limits to what he is prepared to 
believe about his political opponents. 

Radical. I get out here. Good evening. 

Tory. Au revoir, and honi soit. 


Well Meant. 

“The arrival of H.M.S. Talbot at Erith was 
an incident in a series of revelations as to the 
strength of our Navy which made most people 
who witnessed the sight marvel at England’s 
supremacy on the sea.”—Erith Observer. 
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The New Curate. 
Cottager. “No, 2UR, "E BE 
Curate, “ An, I’M GLAD TO HEAR 
Cottager. “No, Zur. Turxurs!” 


“Ts yYouR IIUSBA 


GONE DRILLIN’.” 
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xp IN, Mes Jones?” 


TuaT, Territortacs, I presume?” 




















NURSERY NOTES. 

Motner or One. 1) We should 
strongly advise you to get rid of the 
nurse who is in the habit of leaving 
baby in the bath for two hours while 
she just “slips out to the post.” (2) 
Rabbits should not be kept in the room 
where the child sleeps. 

MavourNeey.—You say baby has got 
his head stuck between the bars of the 
nursery window and can’t get it back. 
And this is already Tuesday! Why 
didn’t you wire? Send fora blacksmith 
at once, and meanwhile amuse him, and 
do not let him know the predicament he 
Is In. 

Horetess.—Your complaint that baby 














tis “exactly like Mr. Haldane, M.P.” is a 
common one. He will soon get over this 
stage. Yes, you were quite right; even 
though your husband is a veterinary 
surgeon it was better to have the doctor 
las well. 

Anxtous.—(1) Don’t be unreasonable ; 
a child of six weeks cannot be expected 
to know the difference between meum 
and tuum. At present he is probably 
more interested in mummy and tummy. 
(2) To prevent him from biting his 
uncle’s ear, smear it with mustard. 

BrowNik.—You say you are worried 
because baby has eaten the front page 
of The Daily News. There is no cause for 





Parer.—You complain that your son 
has been disobedient, will not ask for 
forgiveness, and that nothing you can do 
will bring him to his knees. Why not 
try bringing him to your knees and let 
him study the pattern of the carpet 
wile you do the rest ? 

Proup Parent writes : “I thought you 
might be interested to know that our 
loctor declares that my latest is the 
nest baby he has ever seen. I enclose 
t photograph.” Thank you, * Proud 
Parent.” The photo you enclose is the 
100th we have received this week of the 
“finest baby the doctor has ever seen,” 
and it enables us to complete another of 
the screens which we send every week 
to one of the hospitals. 





HINTS TO A BEGINNER. 
Iv writing verse be your delight, 
Be careful with your theme ; 
This useful maxim keep in sight, 
That things—and chiefly things you 
write— 
Are seldom what they seem. 
Let critics be your constant dread, 
And, as your poem grows, 
Look ever cautiously ahead, 
Lest all unconsciously you tread 
On someone else’s toes. 
Whatever subject you discuss, 
Be meek as you are mild ; 
Cork up your satire, label thus : 
“This poem is innocuous 
Alike to man and child.” 


You cannot be too circumspect 
Or use too nice a care ; 

The critic’s brighter intellect 

Some subtle meaning will detect 
Which really isn’t there. 

On rare occasions you will find 
Him lenient enough ; 

But if he chance to feel unkind, 

Or if the chop on which he dined 
Was more than common tough, 

Ile for vituperation plumps 
And, as | can attest, 

Ile takes your verse by lines or lumps 

And metaphorically jumps 
On your defenceless chest. 

Ilis wrath, of course, may be defied, 
Nor will his lances prick, 

If you by nature are supplied 

Like the rhinoceros with hide 
Inordinately thick. 

But if, like mine, your courage goes 
With every critic’s curse, 

Take good advice from one who knows: 

Write nothing in the shape of prose, 
And less in that of verse. 





The British interviewer who wanted, 
by way of compliment, to call M. BLERtotT 
“a regular flier,” was ill-advised to say, 





anxiety. The back page of The Express 
would perhaps be the best antidote. 





“ Monsieur, vous étes un voleur régulier.” 
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WINGED VICTORY. 


[With Mr. Punch's best felicitations to France and Louris Biértot, July 25, 1909.] 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, July 26. 

—ApairaL McKenna breathes again. For 
four months has carried about with him 
asecret heavier to bear than was the Old 

Van of the Sea on Sinbad’s shoulders. 

In March last provision was made in 

Navy Estimates for building four new 

Dreadnoughts. In a sort of postscript, 

which, as usual, was the most important 

part of the communication, he intimated 
contingency of an additional four. 

On this public attention centred. 
Four new battleships would straightway 
he added to the Fleet. That a matter 
of commonplace certainty. But what 
about the contingent four ? 

Someone broke the stillness of a Sab- 
bath morning by announcing within a 
fortnight of the First Lorp’s statement 
that the contingency was a reality, the 
“may” governing the proposition being 
changed into “shall.” In short the 
hypothetical ships were already - the 
article was published on April 4—deter- 
mined upon as an actuality. There- 
upon storm of enquiry broke upon the 
Treasury Bench. Was this statement 
authentic, or was it a vain imagining ? 

Difficult position even for the wariest, 
astutest of First Lords. If he confirmed 
it, he would have important section of 
Ministerialists in revolt. As it turns 
out, it was impossible to deny it. To 
any one looking back over the four 
months, with full knowledge officially 
conveyed to-night, the Apwirat’s clever- 
ness of fence in circumstances of extreme 
difficulty becomes for the first time fully 





“Lest sudden lurch to larboard or starboard 
should explode it.” 


(Admiral McKenna.) 





apparent. Repeatedly 
pressed in varied form 
of enquiry, he did not 
say “Yes;” he never 
said “No;” yet he 
managed to convey im- 
pression that he was 
really answering the 
question. 

At the moment when 
he rose this evening in 
Committee on Navy 
Estimates, no official 
indication of Minis- 
terial intention with 
respect to the four 
contingent battleships 
had been forthcoming. 
But who, short of pos- 
session of vivid imagi- 
nation, shall picture 
the Ap irav’s suffer- 
ings during these four 
months? What lock- 
ing of his bedroom 
door at night lest a 
Suffragette might enter 
and extort his secret! 
What restraint at the 
supper-table lest resul- 
tant nightmare might 
give it away! What 
extreme caution with 
respect to weather con- 
ditions on treading his 
quarter-deck, lest sud- 
den lurch of the ship 
to larboard or star- 
board should explode 
it! What careful 
avoidance of the Poet 
Laureate of the Navy 
League with his insis- 
tence on eight and his 
blunt refusal to wait! 

All is over now. 
The secret isout. We 
shall have the eight 
without undue wait. 
After four months’ fitful fever the Apia] some of the men who by right of Privy 
sleeps well. Councillorship stand to-day on the steps 

Business done.— Official announcement|of the Throne or look on from the 
made that the Fleet will be strengthened | galleries held each other in the grip of 
by four additional Dreadnoughts, hither-| one of the bitterest, hardest-fought wars 
to *“‘ contingent.” of the closing century. Here they gather 

Tuesday. — Historie scene to-night|shoulder to shoulder, whilst final touch 
staged in both Houses. From Diplo-jis given to an act of statesmanship 
matic Gallery in the Commons, later} wrought in their own country by their 
from side galleries in House of Lords,jown hands. ‘Truly never before was 
United South Africa looks on whilst} proclamation made in_ such striking 
the Imperial Legislature confirms the | fashion that Peace hath her victories not 
Charter of its self-dominion. As Crewe | less renowned than War. 
said in speech worthy the occasion, for | The Member ror Sark insists that 
many years the Colonies that cluster | among the general felicitations we should 
between the Equator and the Cape have|not forget that this marvellous work 
been groping towards union. To-day | would never have been achieved but 
they find it under the friend!y shield of | for the courage and constaney, the far- 
Great Britain. | seeing statesmanship, of Henry CAMPBELL- 

The pages of history present no, Bannerman. The bestowal of indepen- 
parallel to the episode. Nine years ago|dent Government upon the Transvaal 





Ir Joun Evvis nad BEEN NELSON How pirrerent History 
WOULD HAVE BEEN. 





“Well, Pasco, have you placed the geraniums and _ the 
canaries in all the gun-ports, and slung-up all the illuminated 
texts ? Good! Now, please hoist the signal, ‘ Nelson contides 
that every Frenchman will come on board to tea.’” 

(It will be noticed that in order to avoid any appearance of 
“craven” preparedness J. E. has voluntarily removed his other 
arm.) 
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and the Orange Free State, still bleed-| 
ing from the buffets of devastating war, | 
was his crowning service to a country 
to which he devoted the best vears of 
his life. It was a leap in the dark whose 
audacity was in influential quarters de- 
nounced as rashly imperilling the advan- 
tages gained by a costly war. In his 
with ‘unassuming manner 
indomitable will, C.-B. 


quiet 
that 
persisted. 


way, 
concealed 
Business done.—Bill enacting union 
of South Africa read a second time in 
the Lords amid general acclaim. 

llouse of Lords, Thuis lay. Lord 
Hlatspury more than ever in favour of 
shorter Sessions. 
If current one had 
closed a fortnight 
ago, things would 
much 
pleasanter. To 
with, exten- 
sion provided op- 
portunity for awk- 
ward statement as 
to condition of 
Magisterial Bench 
in town and county 
when the present 
Lorp CHANCELLOR 
into office. 
Turned out that 
overwhelming ma- 
jority of J.P.’s were 


have been 


hegin 


cale 


chance 
political 
colour. And now 
here’s this County 
Bill, intro- 
duced with double 
object of relieving 
pressure of work in 


by strange 


ot one 


Courts 


the High Courts 
and cheapening 
law costs, to the 
class least able to Nurse Loreburn, “1 


bear them, by CXx- 
tending jurisdiction 
of County Courts. 

In the lightness of heart that accom- 
panies perennial youth, Hatspury moved 
to omit Clause [., the main, indispensable, 
prop of the measure. Motion opposed 
high, impartial, independent 
authority as the EXx-PRESIDENT OF THE 
Propare Courr. Carried by majority of 
5, a significant variation from usual 
muster against Government Bills. There- 
upon Lorp CHANCELLOR, to consternation 
of Opposition, declined to proceed further 
with the Bill. In vain Hatssury protested 
against this unexpected consequence of 
his own action. Crewe, supporting his 
colleague, renounced all interest in an 
infant which, as he said, had been 
‘strangled at its birth.” 

Negotiations privately going forward 
with object of reinstating Bill. Up to 
to-night not successful. 


by SO 








self vrotectiveness. 


‘ave ver? pore little darlin’! 
you "ve once set on ‘em!!” 





THE PUBLIC’S PRIVILEGE. 
“Pease send the manager to me,” I 
said. 


The waiter did so, obviously wonder- | 
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here,” and L showed him the morning 
paper, with an account of the glut of 
strawberries in London—tons and tons 
going begging in Covent Garden — 2d. a 
pound in the streets. “And now look 


ing a little what was wrong, as he had|/at this,’ I added, and showed him his 


. ° | 
not more than ten minutes in 


executing my order, and the table-cloth 
Was as suggestive of previous lunchers 


been 
us English people like it to be. 
The manager came, with the usual 


expression of surprised innocence and} accident of fecundity ? 
|‘ Strawberries and cream, 6d.,’ 


“ STRAWBERRIES AND CREAM” 
in large type in the menu—* STRAW- 
BERRIES AND CREAM, 2/-.” 
“Why,” I said, “don’t you give the 
public the opportunity of sharing in this 
Why not say 
for ex- 


“No, there's nothing wrong,” I said. | ample?” 


“T merely wanted to talk a little.” 
He inclined his head. 





At wer O_p Games. 


lo, indeed, Missis "Algebury ! 


! ’Aven't ‘urt it indeed! 
“f 


(Lords Halsbury and Loreburn.) 


“Why,” [ said, drawing his attention 
to the menu, “why this large type for 
the NEW of peas? It is now mid-July. 
Would not ‘peas’ be enough? No one 
takes them out of a bottle now, surely?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Our 
customers expect it,” he said. 

“It excites them, I suppose,” I said, 
“and thus prepares them to pay the 
price asked—a_ shilling. But why a 
shilling?” I continued. ‘Why ask a 
shilling for a pennyworth of peas? You 
only ask a penny for bread and a penny 
for butter, and they have to be manu- 
\factured. Peas grow.” 

He shrugged his shoulders again. 
“ Peas are a luxury,” he said. 
| “Very well,” I continued, “I will 
grant that. The profit is no doubt just 
‘—from your point of view. But look 


So you've bin a-settin’ on this one now, 
It’s a lot o’ use tryin’ to rear ‘em when 


“Oh, no,” he said, “ that wouldn't do. 


They ’d take us for a cheap and common 


place. Prices must 

be kept up.” 
“Then it’s really 
the public that fix 


the prices?” | 
hazarded. 

“ Absolutely,” he 
replied. 

Is it? 


“ Blenkarne—Harri- 
son. — On Thursday, 
July 24th, 1879 (thirty 
years ago to-day) . . 
W. L'Heureux Blen- 
karne, M.R.CS., ... 
only surviving son of 
David Blenkarne, soli- 
citor, of Notting-hill, 
W., great-grandson of 


David L'Heureux, of 
Paris, and grandson 
of the Rev. James 


Blenkarne, M.A., vicar 
of Great 8S. Helen, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. 
(1799-1835), Afternoon 
Lecturer at the Church 
of S. George’s-in-the- 
Hast, President of Sion 
College, Chaplain to 
Guy's Hospital and to 
the Duke of Grafton, 
and formerly of Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche, to Annie 
Harrison, elder daugh- 
ter of James Harrison, 
J.P., of Buckingham. 
Continental, colonial, and provincial papers 
please copy.”-—Daily Telegraph. 

Circulating as he does about the Conti- 
nent, the Colonies and the Provinces, 
Mr. Punch feels that the appeal to copy 
this is made expressly to him. He 
therefore hastens to give it the publicity 
of his columns, while confessing with 
shame that for thirty years he had been 
in complete ignorance that such things 
had happened. For all “he had heard 
there might have been a conspiracy to 
keep him in the dark about it. 





“The conference points out that many acci- 
dents might be avoided if drivers exercised 
more cars.” —Daily Graphic. 
There are quite enough taking 
exercise as it is, thank you. 


cars 
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“You CAN’T GRUMBLE AT 


Squire. 


THE MARKET FOR PIGS JUST NOW; 


THEY "RE 


FETCHIN’ 





A GOOD PRK 5.” 


Old Tenant Farmer. “ WELL, AS FAR AS THAT DO GO, I SUPPOSE THEY BE, BUT LOOK WHAT A PRICE THEY BE TO BUY.” 








LOVE. 
[lor the first time in the annals of literature 
this important topic is treated in verse. | 
Prologue. 
My love is seated on a bench 
Beneath the overhanging tree, 
And, though she is a comely wench, 
I am as bored as I can be. 
I lie full length wpon the lawn 
And yawn and yawn end yawn and yawn, 


Then, wond’ring how she’s getting on, 
I rise to find the lady gone. 


The Material Part. 
When I am making love to girls, 

I run my fingers through my hair ; 
[ call attention to the curls, 

I tell them that it’s rude to stare. 
his sort of gossiping one knows ‘Il 
Prepare the way for one’s proposal. 
But as for you [ am appalled 
l'o think you ’re very likely bald. 


When girls are making love to me, 
They pass me all the things they think 
I most prefer to eat, and see 
That I have all [ want to drink ; 
They never broach the topic till 
I've obviously had my fill. 
When girls are making love to you . . . 
[ don’t believe they ever do. 





Of all the illness in the world 
This love-complaint is hardest cured, 
Vor hair may be for ever curled, 
And food for ever be endured ; 
And we could evermore discuss 
The all-sufficing topic “ US.” 
The last two couplets hardly seem 
To have a bearing on the theme. 


When love is true, then love is hot ; 

You cannot mind your.Q’s and P's ; 
You have to voice it on the spot, 

You have to voice it on your knees. 
Yet, when youre thinking to propose, 
You simply mustn’t blow your nose. 
The slightest sneeze, the merest cough 


Will put the kindest lady off. 


Kpiloque. 
The waning of the winter moon, 
The simmer of the summer sky, 
The awe of autumn’s afternoon, 


These have their wherefore and their 


why. 
And, gentle reader, even you 
May have some hidden meaning too. 
This poem, on the other hand, 
[ own I cannot understand. 








More Triangular Cricket. 


“ Against Surrey, to-morrow, Somerset will 
beat Middlesex.” —-/Joyd’s Weekly 





BISLEY AND BUSINESS. 
Some practical hints, picked up at Bisley, for tle 
future quidance of marksmen when in action. 

THe prone position is inadvisable 
when you are aiming at dirigibles. 

Umbrellas should not be taken -into 
the firing line—not even in wet weather. 

Lemonade and shandygaff are seldom 
obtainable in action ; marksmen must 
therefore be prepared (a) to suck pebbles, 
or (b) to go without. 

Should you aim at one infantryman 
and inadvertently hit another, say 
nothing. The chances are that, in the 
flurry of the moment, the error will 
escape notice, and your innocent decep- 
tion may well be excused in the hour of 
national peril. 

A simple rule for scoring is—any- 
where in the tunic, one. 

Mounted men have an irritating habit 
of moving from one position to another, 
the object being to baulk the steadfast 
marksman. The best way to meet this 
difficulty is to make corresponding altera- 
tions in the direction of your rifle-barrel. 

When shooting off a tie with an oppos- 
ing marksman remember that an inner 
with your sighting shot is worth more 
than the expectation of a possible series 
of bulls later on. This is one of the differ- 
ences between Bisley and the other thing. 























THE IDEAL HOLIDAY RESORT. 

“Tl a oppressed,” said George, “ by 
this ayn stion of holidays, for as such | 
am bound to regard the months of 
August and September, whatever I may 
do with the other months of the vear. 
The Barrister’s year is divided into 
terms, when he doesn’t work, and the 
Long Vaeation, when he mustn’t work. 
A vaeation is a holiday, and a holiday is 
a thing to be spent. The difficulty is to 
know where to spend it.” 

‘A friend of mine,” said I, * tells me 
that Skegness is so bracing.” 

*T have heard that, too,” said George, 
‘but the entertainment provided seems 
to consist of nothing-else than one fisher- 
man and unlimited sand. The latter is 
tolerable, but the former, as one’s sole 
companion for two months, might prove 
a little tiring. His constant ® agility 
would make one feel hot and uncomfort- 
able, and the sea is really too blue there.” 

“Any Railway Company would be 
only too glad to recommend a pleasant 
resort,” said I, thinking of more posters. 
“The best and quickest route to Ireland 
is certainly a 

“It is, undoubtedly,” said George. 
‘Butevou will notice this curious fact 
about Railway Companies’ recommenda- 
tions. They are invariably spots served 
exclusively by their own lines. I think it 
is just possible that they content them- 
selves with making your journey there 
and back thoroughly happy and don't 
much care what happens to you in 
between times. Now, if I could find 
a Company really emphatic about the 
charms of a watering-place that you 
couldn’t possibly get to by their own 
railway, 1 would go there like a shot. 
As yet [ have not. I find, for instance, 
| that nothing would induce the London 
and North Western Railway to spend its 
holidays anywhere else than in London 
or the North-West.” 

“Have you ever tried Theobald’s 
Grove?” 1 said, turning casually to the 
A.B.C, “It is only 13} miles from 
Liverpool Street, and the fares are 1 8a, 
1/2b, and -/10c. It does not mention 
the other sights, but it does say that the 
thing to see is page 490. I have never 
heard the Great Eastern boast of this, and 
there does not appear to be a population.” 

“I have not the pleasure of knowing 
Theobald,” said George, “and the A.B.C., 
though thoroughly impartial, is too pro- 
miscuous. Besides, they insist upon my 
| taking a bottle of fruit salts in my bag, 
and | doubt if I have room.” 

“ Why not try Finland ?” I suggested. 
“T mention that simply because Thomas, 
who also has never been there, said 
to me this morning, ‘Why not try Fin- 
land?’ Any adequate reason you ad- 
vance for not doing so I shall be delighted 
to pass on to Thomas.” 
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“T know a man,” said George, ‘ who 
once knew a man, who thought he knew 
aman... 

“What alot of men there are about 
nowadays,” said I, 

who went to Finland years and 
years ago and was stabbed in the back 
in his sleep.” 

“ You could easily avoid that by sleep- 
ing on your back.” 

“And wear a chest-protector?” said 
George. “No, L suppose it must be the 
old Continent again. Already | hear the 
familiar song ringing in my ears. How 
does it run ? 

‘Il est dangereux de se pencher en dehors.’ 
or, as they sing it in Italy, 

* E periculoso sporgersi ! ’ 
The attraction is irresistible. Take it 
that I sail from Dover to-morrow.” 

“And I will forward your letters to 
the old address at Margate,” said I. 

“The world is all awry,” said George, 
sorrowfully. “I look to my old friend 
James for advice, and I am answered 
with meaningless nothings. I look past 
him to the starlit heavens for inspira- 
tion, and I am told, sometimes in red 
lights, sometimes in green, and occa- 
sionally even in white, to ‘Drink AND 
Ensoy Lewar’s) Lirrte Liver Bovs.’ 
Again I have to turn to James and hope 
against hope that for onee he will not 
show himself an ass. Now tell me: 
where shall I go?” 

“Go to Jericho,” said I. 








THE VERACIOUS VIRTUOSO. 
Mr. Bampercer’s Narrative. 

Tue account headed “Melba in Won- 
derland,’ describing the astounding 
demonstrations organised in honour of 
the redoubtable diva by the Whakare- 
warewa natives at Rotorua lends signifi- 
cance to the following narrative of the 
travels of Mr. and Mrs. Bamwpercer in 
Patagonia, which has been kindly and 
modestly furnished us by Mr. Bawpercer 
himself. P 

It will be remembered that Mr. Ban- 
BERGER undertook this arduous and 
perilous expedition from mixed motives, 
partly scientific, partly artistic. It was 
suggested to him that the tones of his 
violin, reinforced by the social prestige 
of his wife (the only daughter of Sir 
Pompey Boldero) might sueceed not only 
in luring the Giant Sloth from its fast- 
ness in the salicylic swamps of the 
Lycopodium Valley, but also bring com- 
fort and cheerfulness to the Patagonians 
themselves, who have of late been suffer- 
ing from severe agricultural depression, 
owing to the failure of the crops of 
Digitalis and Extractive Seammony. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bampercer travelled with 
an extremely small retinue, consisting of 
only 150 native bearers, a squadron of 





Argentine Carabiniers, ten flashlight 
photographers, four men cooks, and 
three alternating accompanists. Their 
first stop was at Pogolopotl, the famous 
floating city on the inland sea of Slobo- 
lando. Here the travellers were met by 
over 600 of the leading Creosote Indians, 
including the famous anthropophagous 
chieftain, Gobolup. This renowned war- 
rior, whose chivalry is only equalled 
by the length of his feet, welcomed the 
visitors with the most abject condescen- 
sion, reciting some of the choicest recipes 
in his ancestral cookery-book, and enter- 
tained them to a magnificent banquet 
consisting of Paraguay tea, cardamoms, 
and coriander bascules. After the banquet 
Mrs. Bampercer presented the chief with 
a beautifully illuminated copy of her 
family tree, and in return he proposed 
her health in a most eloquent speech, 
winding up with the words, “Jaborandi 
senega guavana cevadilla condurango.” 

Mr. Bawpercer having suitably replied, 
the party then adjourned to take part in 
a grand jamboree, which was kept up to 
a late hour. While the revels were at 
their height and Mrs. Bampercer was 
dancing the Kitchen Lancers in the most 
recherché aristocratic style with the 
chieftain’s eldest son, news was- brought 
by an exhausted runner of the advent of 
araiding party of Scarabs, the hereditary 
foes of the Slobolando Patagonians. 
With singular unanimity Mr. Bampercer 
was chosen as generalissimo of the 
garrison, and at once led a sortie against 
the invaders, armed with the Mauser 
pistol presented him by the Czar, and 
the stiletto given him by the Nihilists of 
Moscow. ‘The issue of the conflict was 
never long in doubt. Out of the 1,200 
slain nearly half were accounted for by 
Mr. Bawpercer himself, while the booty 
included forty bales of natural seammony, 
twenty-three kegs of kola, nineteen 
jeroboams of liquorice juice, fifty pottles 
of orris root, and one hundred butts of 
clarified camomile tea. Mr. Bampercer 
gave a short violin recital on the field of 
battle, followed by a speech, in which he 
assured his triumphant warriors that on 
his return to England he would person- 
ally assure the Kine of their loyalty to 
him (i.e. Mr. Bampercer).* He then 
ordered double rations of cod liver oil, 
rhatany and tolu balsam to be served 
out, and, bidding an affecting adieu to 
his army, continued his progress to the 
Lycopodium Valley. 

In our next instalment we hope to 
summarise the appalling adventures of 
Mrs. Bampercer while a captive’ in the 
lair of the Giant Sloth, the tragic agony 
of Sir Pompey Boldero, and finally the 
portentous and incredible means by 
which Mr. Bawpercer first hypnotised 
and then annihilated his beloved con- 
sort’s inexorable captor. [Not if 1 know 
it.—Ep. Punch.]} 
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A CHANGE OF VIEW. 
[There is a distinct relat’onship between 
flabby muscles and crime.’—Daily Paper. | 
Hr came to my room in the stilly 
Night hours, and so soft was his tread 
{| never observed him until he 
Bent silently over the bed. 
In a bloodeurdling whisper that carried 
More menace than many a shout 
He bade me to state where my family 
plate 


And money hung out. 


It gave me good heart for a tussle 
To note his nefarious air 

Sure sign that the gentleman's muscle 
Was only a flabby affair— 

So, anxious to punish his seeming 
Contempt for the criminal law, 

I flung the clothes back and I caught him 

a smack 

Right under the jaw. 


But oh! as the kick of a hoss is 

In swiftness and foree was the blow 
Ile aimed at my noble proboscis 

And hit it the very first go). 

I! changed, in the consequent combat 
Wherein L was knocked out of time, 
My innocent views on the sinews and 

thews 
Connected with crime. 


Henceforward I cannot help thinking 
They err in their logie who speak 
Concerning the cousinly linking 
Of crime and a flaccid physique. 
Let others go offer resistance 
To those who would break in and rob, 
For me, who have tried how they pummel 
your hide, 
J jib at the job. 





| ROCKEFELLER’S 


TEE 
TALK. 

[“It is impossible to know how many of the 
Rockefeller interviews are genuine or faked. 
The public demands to be informed of his 
opinion on every subject, whether it is con- 
nected with the duty on oil or one of Dr. Aked’s 
eloquent sermons, and if, as is generally the 
case, Mr. Rockefeller confines his conversation 
to the skill with which he laid his mashie dead, 
the newspapers do not hesitate to quote him as 
if he had really talked to their reporters on 
themes upon which they have been sent to 
sound him.” — Daily Telegraph, July 26.) 


TABLE- 


I. 

“Wuen I keep my eye on the ball, I 
seldom foozle my drive.” 

Translation :— 

“When a man has acewnulated a 
sum of money within the law, that is to 
say, in a legally honest way, people no 
longer have any right to a share in the 
earnings resulting from that accumula- 
tion. The man has respected the law 
in accumulating the money. Ew-post- 
facto laws should not apply to property 
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Waitress. “ YES, THINGS ARE VERY QUIET AFTER Goopwoop— BUT THERE'S A SMART AFFAIR 
COMING OFF NEXT WEEK IN THE West Ep.” 

Customer. “ Ixpeep. Wuat’s taat?” 

Waitress. “My BROTHER’s WEDDING AT HamMerswiri. TL ‘ve Gor « DAY OFF For IT.” 











rights. A man’s right to the undivided {armaments I see eye to eye with Mr. 
ownership of his property, in whatever | Axprew Carveciz. The international 
form, cannot be denied him by any pre-! Dreadnought race in which the Great 
cess short of confiscation.” Powers are now engaged is a blot on our 
so-called civilisation and is largely, if 
not entirely, instigated by the malicious 
activity of irresponsible journalists.” 





I. 

“T prefer a cleek to a baffy.” 
Translation :— . 

“Oil being the great lubricant of the = . a 
universe, which makes the wheels of the!_ . here is no truth in the report that 
industrial system move smoothly, and T intend to enter for the amateur golf 
which, when cast on the troubled waters, | championship. 
induces an immediate subsidence of all | Translation — ; 
dangerous tumefaction, it is worse than| “It is better to be a great pulpiteer 
a crime to penalise its circulation by the than a multi-millionaire. I would rather 
imposition of prohibitive duties.” have written the hymns of Dr. Watts 
|than possess my present income. I 

_ ‘would rather have the degree of B.D. 

“T always use a Schenectady putter.” |than own wealth B.D.A. (Beyond the 
Translation :— | Dreams of Avarice). I would rather be 
“On the subject of the restriction of !a Giapstone than a RocKEFELLER.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


OLDMEADOW'S novel, 
There are 
nowadays, LOK ul 


ERNEST 
hig matter. 
This is, 


Riecarpep statistically, Mr. 
Anionio (Gnraxt Ricwarps), is a 
upwards of five hundred pages 
and in our mercenary age the beok should sell on 
I that account alone. But, regarding it still statistically, I 
doubt if the reader who wants his six-shillingsworth of shocks 
will find enough plot in it. There is really no plot at all, 
no tangled complications of the main issue, no mining and 
countermining, no cross currents. It is just a straightforward 
though eventful history of a Portuguese monk who, on the 
suppression of his monastery during the vears following the 
Peninsular war, sets himself the task of buying back the 
Abbe ‘ lands and reinstating the brotherhood. His story is 
made up of physical struggles in connection with the wine 


measure, 


trade, into which he plunges, and moral struggles in con- 
nection with a certain fair and very charming lady who has no 
patience with his vows 
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quibbles by an author wpon the name of one of his own 
characters (another recent instance was The Wooden Horse 
as a name for the story of a family called Trojan) are much 
too easy to be worth while. 


More than forty years ago Lord Brovenroy, perhaps better 
known as Joun Cam Hoprnouse, wrote Recollections of a Long 
Life. Privately printed, it ran to five volumes, but was not 
suffered to go bevond the family circle and a few friends. 
After long interval Lady Dorcuester has taken in hand this 
voluminous record. With passages from the original work 
she has incorporated extracts from a diary kept by her 
industrious parent, together with quotations from his narra- 
tive of a tour with Byrox, and his letters written from Paris 
during the last days of the reign of Navoteox. Lord 
BrovGHton was irresistibly attracted by these two heroic 
figures. Navonon he did not know personally, though he 
had looked upon him and has preserved a vivid recollection 
of his appearance. He was Byron’s most intimate friend, 
travelling with him abroad and living with him at home. 
He was best man at 
ithe ill-fated wedding. 





There is 
not much here to fill 
out five hundred 
but Mr. Op 
supports the 
slender tale with an 
excellently drawn cast 


of celibacy. 


) FCs 
page 


MEADOW 





of incidental persons, 
and many wholly ce- 
lightful 
Portuguese peasant 
life. Allof which gave 
me the greater pleasure 








glimpses ol 


since it had not oc- 
curred to me that any- 
thing particularly in- 
teresting happened in 
Portugal after the 
Duke of Wetmore, 
and his generals left 
the neighbourhood. 








He tells how, handing 
| Lady Byron into her 
carriage, after — the 
ceremony (which took 
place in her father’s 
| house), he wished her 
} many years of happi- 
replied, 
“Tf T am not happy, 
it will be my own 
| fault ’’—words neither 
bride nor bridegroom 
was likely to forget 
when their wedded life 
ended within afew 
brief months. Minute 
; details, some fresh, are 











ness. She 


given of a sad_ story 
which has always had 
a fascination for man- 
kind. ‘The two portly 
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The Unlit 


W . Lamp Tommy. “Do you BeLieve IN Faintes, Mes, Harpacrr ?” 
( BITE, = & study of Vrs. IT. “ No, CERTAINLY NOT.” 

rural life in England Tommy. “1'M 80 GLAD YoU "RE CANDID 

at the 


beginning Of Gnowy-vrs NOWADAYS TO PRETEND THEY DO.” 
the last century. Un- — ee 
fortunately Mr. ALGernoy Gissixa’s enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject is greater than his sense of form, and in consequence | 
the book seems to miss its proper effect from some confu- | 
interest. In the words of the immortal criticism | 
of Jabberwoely, “it fills my head with ideas, only [| 
don’t exactly know what they are.” To say this, however, | 
is not to deny The Unlit Lamp many excellent qualities ; | 
it has above all things the grace of complete sincerity. The | 
story concerns the life of one Timothy Lampitt, poacher | 
and squatter, and the efforts made by Paul, son of old Squire | 
Creed, to mitigate his father’s interpretation of rural law } 
against the outeast. Paul had been with the army in France, | 
and brought home with him not only republican theories but | 
also the daughter of a sergeant as wile. I[ should like to} 
have heard more of Sadie, and how she got on in her new | 
surroundings, but Mr. Gissixc, after rousing my interest in | 
her, appears to lose his own, and she practically disappears | 
from the story. Worpsworrn is mentioned once or twice as | 
an adviser of Paul, though the author gallantly resists the 
temptation to introduce him in person. I wish he had 
displayed equal firmness about the matter of his title, the 
pun in which, if intentional, is without excuse. Verbal 


sion ol 





volumes, which  pre- 
serve the original title 
of Lord Broverroy’s 
reminiscences, are pub- 


— lished by Mr. Murray. 


amour it. THere’s SUCH A POSE AMONG 


One can’t be certain, of course, but I’m 
Pretty well sure that Father Time 

Looks a bit green about the gills 

When Mr. Pempertoy ’s out for thrills. 
For he draws you people, does Mr. P., 
As up-to-date as they well can be, 

And then he proceeds to find them sport 
Of a regular medieval sort. 

That at any rate ’s roughly what 
Happens aboard the schooner vaclit 
Whereon Mr. Pempertoy has his whack 
Throughout The Adventures of Captain Jack. 
But far-fetched, probable, new or old, 
What he has to tell is so deftly told 

That I spent an excellent afternoon 
A-reading his volume (MILLs anp Booy), 





Our Lost Island (see Press passim). 


M. Bleériot (alighting on Dover cliffs—to local policeman). 


“The peninsula of Great Britain, I presume ? ” 




























